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SAMUEL TUKE’S INTRODUCTION TO GEORGE 
FOX’S EPISTLES. 
(Coneluded from page 498.) 


The religious Society of Friends was, at that 

time, a laborious, and in England, a very suffer- 
ing body ; many of the letters in the present col- 
lection are addressed to Friends under persecu- 
tion. These letters are remarkable for their high 
tone of Christian feeling. The sympathy of the 
writer towards the sufferers is, if possible, exceed- 
ed by his meekness towards the oppressors; and 
every feeling is subordinate to that of spreading 
the knowledge of the Truth, in the service of 
which he counted not his life dear. After urg- 
ing upon some of his suffering friends the steady 
support of their Christian principles, he says: “I 
desire, however, that you walk wisely, gently, 
lovingly, meekly and soberly to the magistrates 
and to all people, that they may have no oe- 
casion in any thing against you; for the good 
must overcome the bad, as the apostle says, 
‘Overcome evil with good;’ and dwell in that 
love that can bear all things, and endure all 
things,’’—p. 
The letters from which this Selection is made, 
vere originally published with a Preface by 
George Whitehead, one of the earliest and most 
esteemed coadjutors of the writer. In this pre- 
fe he notices some misrepresentations of his 
ppinions, and gives some explanations of terms 
iequently used by George Fox, which claim a 
uace in this Introduction. 
“Tam concerned,” says he, “ to recommend 
te Serious reading and perusal of the ensuing 
lection, unto all who sincerely desire the pro- 
ution of Christ’s kingdom, and prosperity of 
8 Church, in true love, union, and order, in 
ind by Christ Jesus himself, the Head and 
vundation thereof. 
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“In many of the ensuing Epistles, he [G. 
Fox] often mentions the Seed, the Life, the 
Power of God, and the like ; whereby he intends 
no other than what the Holy Scriptures tes- 
tify of Christ; which, we know, he truly loved 
and esteemed, and was often conversant in read- 
ing them, and had an excellent memory and 
spiritual sense therof given him of the Lord. By 
the pure holy Seed, he meant and declared 
Christ, the promised Seed; wherein all the pro- 
mises of God are yea and amen. And as Christ 
is the Word of Life, the Word of Faith, He is 
that immortal and incorruptible Seed, of which 
all true and spiritual believers and children of 
the light are Bentsees to God, and born again; 
and which Seed, or Word of eternal life, abideth 
in him that is born of God, and he sinneth not 
because thereof.—1 John iii. 

“This our deceased friend and servant of 
Jesus Christ truly testified of Him in all respects, 
both as come in the flesh and in the spirit, both 
as Christ was and is our only Mediator and Ad- 
vocate, and as He was and is God over all, blessed 
for ever; whom he so dearly loved and honored, 
that he often offered up his life, and deeply suf- 
fered for Him; and that in dear and constant 
love to his seed, a holy generation might be 
raised, strengthened, and increased in the earth 
among the children of men. And his knowledge 
and ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ, being af- 
ter the Spirit in life and power, did no ways im- 
ply any lessening of the dignity or glory of 
Christ, nor any defect of faith or love to Christ, 
as He came and suffered in the flesh for mankind; 
as some adversaries have injuriously misrepre- 
sented and aspersed him; for he highly esteem- 
ed Christ’s sufferings, death, resurrection and 
glory; and powerfully testified of the virtue, 
power, blessed and spiritual design, fruit and ef- 
fects thereof, as revealed and witnessed by his 
Holy Spirit.” 

“ Christ Jesus being our spiritual Rock, 
Foundation, and Head, He is truly precious to 
us and all true believers, in all states and condi- 
tions, both of his humiliation, glory, and do- 
minion ; his great grace and goodness appearing 
in those precious ministerial gifts given by Him 
(when he ascended up on high) for his ministry 
and church. 

“And it is very observable, that though, to 
express Christ’s lowly condition and appearance 
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in the world, He is sometimes in Holy Scripture 
termed the Seed, his name is also ‘called, Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace; upon whose 
shoulders the government is laid; and of the in- 
crease of his government there shall be no end.’ 
Isaiah—ix. And it is most suitable to Christ’s 
low, humble, and suffering condition, to make 
use of such instruments as are most like Himself 
in humility and lowliness of mind, although they 
be but low and mean in the world’s eye and es- 
teem. God is pleased to make choice of low, 
mean, and weak things, and of instruments con- 
temptible in the eyes of the high and lofty ones 
of this world, to confound the wisdom of the 
world according to 1 Cor. i. He chose poor shep- 
herds to divulge that great evangelical truth of 
Christ’s birth; and certain women to preach that 
Gospel truth of his resurrection, (Luke ii. and 
xxiv.) and both from angelical testimony, as well 
as from their sight of Christ himself. Truth 
must not be rejected because of such instruments 
which God in his wisdom is pleased to employ 
in his work; nor the day of small things despis- 
ed: from small beginnings of good matters, great 
things, glorious attainments and perfections, du 
spring. Glory, honor, and dominion, to our most 
gracious God, and to the Lamb on his throne, 
for ever and ever.” 

These extracts from G. Whitehead’s preface 
may serve as a sufficient illustration of G. Fox’s 
sentiments on some points of Christian doctrine, 
in regard to which his soundness was so frequent- 
ly impugned by his enemies, as the most ready 
mode of depreciating him in general esteem. It 
had been found in earlier times much easier to 
call areformer Gnostic, or a Manichee, than to 
dispute his doctrine or condemn his life; and such 
is the effect of a bold assertion, that, though so 
often contradicted and disproved, the charge of 
denying the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and*of undervaluing his various 
offices, asour Mediator, Intercessor and Redeemer, 
has yet hardly lost its influence on our Christian 
brethren of other Societies. 

Indeed, we must not be surprised, if, in the 
steady maintenance of the principles which are 
at the root of our separation from other religious 
communities, we are to a considerable extent 
misunderstood, or even maligned. A people hold- 
ing so decidedly the spiritual character of Chris- 
tianity, and rejecting those outward rites which 
most deem either important or essential (though 
we fully maintain the truths which those rites 
profess to embody) must be obnoxious to much 
undeserved reproach. To some it appears that 
we are wilfully blind and unworthy of the name 
of Christians ; whilst others judge us more gent- 
ly and charitably, though very imperfectly esti- 
mating the real matter of our testimony. We 
believe, however, there are those among our 
Christian brethren of other communities, and 
that the number is increasing, who do to a con- 
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siderable extent appreciate the grounds of our 
separation, and acknowledged the accordance of 
many of our views with the purest state of the 
Christian church. 

The adherence to a profession of faith in very 
nearly the words of Scripture, and the abandon. 
ment of certain terms of scholastic theology which 
had become as a sort of shibboleth of orthodoxy, 
may probably have led persons attached to those 
expressions, to suspeet a much greater deviation 
from their own sentiments than actually existed, 
It may be said of the early Friends, as Erasmus 
observes of the primitive Christians, that they 
were afraid to pronounce of God any thing lu 
what was plainly expressed in the Sacred Writ. 
ings; and it is worthy of observation, in the his. 
tory of the Chureh, how creeds became enlarged, 
and became less and less scriptural, as Christian 
piety decayed, and the simplicity of the faith 
was corrupted. 


In conclusion I would observe, that the desire ff 


to give a full and fair view of the author’: 


opinions as expressed in his letters, may have 


led in some instances to unnecessary repetition ; 
but as the frequent recurrence of particular sen- 
timents marks the high estimation which they 
hold in the writer’s mind, it seemed needful for 
the purpose of exhibiting his views fairly, to give, 
to a considerable extent, the reiterations which 
were found in the original work. Whilst anxious 
to present in the following extracts, a fair speci. 
men of the Epistles of George Fox, I have not 
thought it a departure from this principle to 
make a few alterations in the text, by the omis- 
sion and occasional transposition of words in 4 
sentence, where it did not in any degree alter 
the sense ; by correcting some grammatical in- 
accuracies ; and occasionally, by the alteration of 
an antiquated word. 


GENERAL EPISTLE OF GEORGE FOX. 
My dear Friends, 1662. 

You must bow at the cross of Christ, which 
is the power of God, which since the apostle: 
days the apostate Christians have lost; and there 
fore they bow to a cross, a stick, a stone, a piec? 
of iron, a piece of wood. Now bowing to the 
cross of Christ, which is the power of God—tbi! 
strikes over the nature of fallen man ; for whos 
ever bends and submits to the power of (i 
within, feels it to rise over him, and strike ove 
the carnal part, and that part that turns into wu 
“iqromp and all that is bad, and is a cross toit 

0 bow to the power of God. If all Christendom 
had done this, they had had a fellowship in thi 
cross of Christ, which is a mystery. 

The worship of God is in the Spirit and in the 
Truth, that is the public worship which Chr 
set up. He preached it when He put down th 
worship at the mountain, and at Jerusalem, 204 
said: God isa Spirit; and they that wors 
Him, must worship Him in spirit and truth 
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and the hour is come, and now is, that the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him. Then the hour 
was, that worship was set up, above sixteen hun- 
dred years since, when He denied and put down 
the worship at the mountain and at Jerusalem, 
where the forefathers worshipped. This is pub- 
lie, this is not a private worship, but brings every 
man and woman to the Spirit of God in their 
own hearts, and Truth ia their inward parts ; in 
which Spirit and Truth they must bow down, 
and come into it, if they be worshippers of God in 
the Truth and in the Spirit. And this is the 






















































































































































































ws standing worship that Christ preached upon the 
vit. | hill, where the forefathers had worshipped. And 
ic. | this worship is over the worship that was at Jeru- 
oj, | Stlem, and over the worship that was at the 
ian mountain ; so by this must every man, every son 
‘ith @ of Adam, and daughter, come to the Spirit in 
} their own particulars, and Truth in themselves ; 
sire MOY which they must know God is a Spirit, and 
ors fe Will be worshipped in the Spirit and in the Truth. 
ae To pray in the spirit, this was the public prayer 
‘on: @ St up among the Christians; the Temple was 
sen. *2e public place of prayer among the Jews ; but 
ther fe t pray in the Spirit, which is the public prayer 
| fire Set Up by the apostles, every man, every woman, 
rive, fp Bust come to the Spirit of God in their own- 
hich selves ; for it will give them understanding and 
cious fy KDowledge and give them instruction ; it will 
peti help their infirmities; it will let them see their 
pote Wants. So, in that must every son and daughter 
Je to je Of Adam pray in the Spirit to God, who is a 
omis- @ SPirit. And this is public, the Spirit of God in 
in af very man and woman to pray with unto God, 
alter {| ho is a spirit; then in this Spirit have they fel- 
1] ing owship and unity, and a bond of peace. One 
sans hath one set form, another another, that is parti- 
cular; but the praying in the Spirit is general, 
S by which every man and woman might see their 
necessities and wants, and turn to God, who isa 
Spirit, for help. For Christ the quickening 
1662. Spirit, and the Spirit of the Lord within, is that 
which “hich brings people to lift up their eyes to the 
athe! Lord in Spirit and Truth, and to watch and pray, 
there- by which they know temptations ; and the Spirit 
piece giveth them understanding, and wisdom and 
to the PoWer to withstand them. ‘ 
—thiifm Singing in the Spirit is public; but they that 
whos a2? from the Spirit of God within, they go into 
of Gol the. particular singing, inventing this thing and 
— that thing, and then one will do it, and another 
vill do ity and so there is no true fellowship, be- 





because it is not done in the Spirit; and there is 
no true fellowship in their worshipping, nor in 
their praying, because it is not done in the Spirit; 
Hor the true fellowship in singing, in praying, in 

















the orshipping of God, is in the Spirit of God. 
‘Chr The teachers of the world (who called them- 
ern th elves ministers of Christ) told us that they had 











eceived a gift from Christ, who did ascend on 
high, and led captivity captive; and this gift 
ras for the work of the ministry, and for the per- 
ecting of the saints ; and how that they were to 
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bring people to the knowledge of the Son of God, 
from whence they had received this gift, and to 
the unity of the faith; which faith gives the vie- 
tory, and brings to have access to God, and also 
to a perfect man’s state, and to the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. And thus 
people followed them, and were glad that they 
would bring them to a perfeet man’s state, that 
is, to the state of Adam and Eve before they 
fell, for they were perfect then; and when he 
had followed them, some twenty, some thirty, 
some more, some less years, then they told us 
again, that they had hoped we would not look 
for perfection while we were upon the earth, on 
this side the grave, for we must carry a body of 
sin about us; and they hoped we would not look 
for perfection, and would not hold the erroneous 
doctrine of perfection; and yet told us, as before, 
that they would bring us to a perfect man’s 
state: and so we looked that they would have ful- 
filled their words; for we have given our money, 
and have spent our labor in following after them, 
and hoped they would have brought us to the 
knowledge of the Son of God, and so to the unity 
of the faith, and to a perfect man’s state, to our 
father and Adam and Eve’s state before they fell. 
And now the scriptures that speak of sin and 
imperfection, they bring to prove that we should 
not be perfect, against their own promises and 
words; and all the Scriptures that speak of per- 
fection or overcoming, they tell us there must be 
a meaning put tothem. And thus theydeceive 
| us, in not bringing us to the measure of the stature 
of Christ, who never fell, the second Adam, the 
| Lord from heaven. 
Now of what value and price and worth, have 
they made the blood of Christ that cleanseth 
from sin and death; and yet told people that 
| they would bring them to the knowledge of the 
Son of God, and to a perfect man, and now tell 
|them they must not be perfegt on the earth, but 
|carry a body of sin about them to the grave? 
As much as to say, they must be in the state of 
| their father Adam and their mother Eve in the 
| fall, under the wrath, curse and woe, and must 
| not come to the state they were in before they 
| fell, to the image of God, in righteousness and 
| true holiness. And yet, ask them for what end 
Christ came—they will say, to destroy the devil 
‘and his works. And then ask them, if the body 
(of sin and death be not the devil’s works and 
| imperfection—they will say, yes; and so are in 
‘confusion. Christ came to destroy the devil and 
his works, they say, and yet they must carry 
them to the grave; and yet people ere saved by 
| Christ, they will say; but while you are upon 
| earth, you must not be made free from sin. 
| This is as much as if one should be in Turkey 
‘a slave, chained to a boat, and one should come 
| to redeem him to go into his own country ; but 
‘say the Turks—Thou art redeemed, but while 
thou art upon the earth, thou must not go out of 
' Turkey, nor have the chain off thee. So it is said 
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—You are redeemed, but must carry a body of 
death about you, and cannot go to your father 
Adam’s house before he fell, but you must live 
in your father Adam’s house in the fall, while 
ye be upon earth. But, I say, you are redeemed 
by Christ; it cost Him his blood to purchase 
man out of this state he is in, in the fall, and 
bring him up to the state man was in before he 
fell : so Christ became a curse, to bring man out 
of the curse; and bore the wrath, to bring man 
to the peace of God that He might come to the 
blessed state, and to Adam’s state which he was 
in before he fell; and not only thither, but to a 
state in Christ that shall never fall. And this 
is my testimony to you all and to all people on 
the earth. Now mark, the apostle said, He hath 
made us to sit together in the heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus; that in the ages to come He might 
show forth his exceeding riches and kindness to- 
wards us. Now the ages are eome, glory to the 
Lord God over all, in the highest for ever, that 
this kindness and this riches are seen, that the 
apostle’s preaching is fulfilled, who said, He hath 
quickened us, and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus. So mark, in Christ Jesus, 
[us] the church, [us] the saints, [us } the believers 
and true Christians, made wus to sit together. 
Here was their meeting, here was their sitting in 
the heavenly places in Christ Jesus, the Second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven; Him that was 
glorified with the Father before the world began; 
Him that never fell, but fetched man and woman 
out of the fall, to the state that man and woman 
were in before they fell ; and so to sit in heaven- 
ly places in Christ Jesus. And there is the safe 
sitting, in Christ the new and living way, the 
word of God, the power of God, the Light, the 
Life and Truth, in the First and in the Last, in 
the Beginning and in the Ending, in Him in 
whom there is no shadow of turnings nor va- 
riableness. G. F. 

Account of WitLIAM Cross, of Colchester, Eng- 

land, who died the 24th of 1st month, 1853, 

aged about 73 years. 

This valued friend was concerned to remember 
his Creator in the days of his youth. There is 
reason to believe that this proved the means of 
his preservation from the gross evils of the world, 


and, as he advanced to manhood, being favored | 


to experience the influence of Divine grace, and 
fielding to its renovating power, he grew in the 
Coenladae of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
He often referred with thankfulness to this pe- 
riod of his life, acknowledging how mercifully he 
had been kept from the paths of sin. 

He resided nearly all his time in his native 
town, and, as a dutiful son, he was for several 
years engaged in assisting his parents to provide 
for a numerous family. He afterwards entered 
into trade on his own account, in the prosecu- 
tion of which he had to contend, in the first in- 
stance, with some difficulty and discouragement, 
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, but, through the blessing of Him whom he de. 
sired to serve, a degree of prosperity, commen. 
surate with his moderate wishes, afterwards at. 
tended his honest endeavors to provide for the 
wants of this life. When ability was thus grant. 
ed him, he was solicitous to impart to the neces. 
sities of the poor, and to contribute towards the 
promotion of charitable and philanthropic objects, 
in proportion to the means committed to his trast. 
He took a lively interest in the cause of univer. 
sal peace, the total extinction of the slave trade 
and slavery, the circulation of the Holy Scrip. 
tures, and popular education. In the further. 
ance of these objects he willingly gave a portion 
of his time and money, and it might be truly 
said of him, that his heart was replete with love 
and good will to all mankind. He was often con. 
cerned to encourage others by a word of counsel, 
especially those in early life, earnestly recom- 
mending them to endeavor to walk in that path 
which he had himself found to be a way of pleas- 
antness and a path of peace. 

Between seven and eight years before his 
death he was affected with a severe attack of 
paralysis, which, in its advancing stages, ¢radu- 
ally reduced his strength ; yet, under this afkic- 
tive dispensation, he was preserved in — 
resignation, and even cheerfulness, and he perse- 
vered, as long as he was able, in meeting with 
his friends for public worship. This he deemed 
a high privilege, and it was his practice, for 
many years, to close his shop on the morning of 
the week-day meeting, in order to enable those 
of his assistants who were members of our reli- 
gious Society to be present. As our dear friend 
approached the confines of time, gratitude for 
temporal and spiritual mercies was increasingly 
the prevalent feeling of his mind. He frequent- 
ly adopted the language of the Psalmist, “ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me 
bless his holy name; bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits; and as his weak- 
ness increased, he often expressed his thankful- 
ness to his heavenly Father, who had dealt so 
gently and mercifully with him, and who, he 
humbly believed, had listened to his feeble cry. 
He referred continually, with very tender feel- 
ings, to the boundless and unmerited goodness of 
his compassionate Redeemer, who had vouch- 
safed to grant him a full assurance of an aduit- 
| tance into his eternal kingdom of rest and peace. 
| In the morning of the day on which he died, he 

attempted to give utterance, as he was wont to 
do, to expressions of gratitude and praise, but 
articulation failed ; yet it was evident to those 
| about him, that his mind continued to be staid 
| upon God. 

His wife, to whom he had been happily united 
| for thirty-six years, under a keen sense of be- 
| reavement, concludes a short account of the last 
hours of her béloved husband with this record, 
| “IT have the consolation of believing that my 
‘loss is his everlasting gain.” —Annual “Monitor. 
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THE DOOCHOBORTZEE OF SOUTH RUSSIA. 
' The history of this people is very interesting. 
They belong originally to the Cossacks of the 
Don. According to their own account, their 
) history commences with three brothers, who, 
from their youth, devoted themselves to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, and who became convinced 
that some of the practices of the Greek Church 
were not in accordance with the simplicity and 
spirituality of the gospel of Christ. They re- 
fused to cross themselves before the images of 
the saints, or to join in the “sacraments,” and 
even denied that the Greek Church was a church 
of Christ, or that her priests were Christian pas- 
tors. They also had a conscientious objection 
to oaths, or to uncover themselves before those 
in authority. Like our early Friends, they were 
animated with a lively zeal in the propagation of 
their religious views, and like them also, they 
had to suffer severely for their faithfulness. 
They were first known as a sect about the year 
1735, in the time of the Empress Anne, who ap- 
inted a commission to inquire into their tenets, 
and during her reign, and in that of Elizabeth 
her successor, they were unmolested. But during 
the cruel and unscrupulous administration of 
Catharina II., their dissent soon brought them 
under persecution, and numbers of them were 
banished to the distant and inhospitable regions 
of Siberia. Whilst in exile their numbers 


gradually decreased, and they became nearly ex- 


tinct. The object of the Russian Government 
being thus apparently accomplished, the remain- 
ing exiles were allowed to return. Their reli- 
gious zeal, however, had outlived their sufferings, 
and, undaunted by the past, they immediately 
began to advocate their principles with ardor, 
and their disciples increased rapidly. A few 
years after their return, the three brothers died, 
and died in peace. The removal of these faith- 
ful men, so far from discouraging the little com- 
munity, seems rather to have quickened them in 
the propagation of their doctrines. Again the 
eye of the Government was upon them. Official 
investigations were made. The following, re- 
corded in the archives of the Russian Empire, is 
the language of the Metropolitan of Petersburgh, 
to one of the governors, in 1798, during the 
reign of Paul :—*“ This sect is knowa to me since 
1768. Since I became archbishop of St. Peters- 
burgh I have admouished some of the Don Koz- 
aks, but they remained obstinate. Their ob- 
stinacy is founded on enthusiasm. All demon- 
stration which is presented to them they despise ; 
saying, that God is present in their souls, and He 
instructs them ; how, then, shall they hearken to 
aman? They say that every one of them may 
be a prophet, or an apostle, and, therefore, are 
zealous promoters of their own sect. They make 
the sacraments consist only in a spiritual accep- 
tance of them, and, therefore, reject infant bap- 
ism. Their origin is to be sought for among 
the Anabaptists or Quakers.” 
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Paul, who was not only a weak and fickle 
prince, but a tyrannical one also, revived the work 
of persecution towards these harmless and unof- 
fending people. He construed their conduct in 
refusing to take oaths, and to uncover themselves 
before others, as rebellion against the state, and 
sent one hundred of the most active and zealous 
among them to the wild region of Kala, in Lap- 
land, within the Arctic circle. Here, among the 
Finns, who could neither speak with them nor 
understand them, they were unable to make con- 
verts to their principles: The government, to 
effect their object more completely, seized all 
their books, and even their bibles, whilst their 
children were taken from them and sent to other 
parts to be educated in the religion of the Greek 
Church. These aggravated sufferings they bore 
with much Christian meekness and resignation. 
In this state they were continued until the time 
of the humane and enlightened Alexander. This 
excellent emperor, acting on the best policy of 
nations, recognised the rights of conscience, and 
allowed the poor Doochobortzee to return to the 
Donand the Crimea. Under Alexander their re- 
ligious opintons were not inquired after—it was 
sufficient if they fulfilled the civil obligations of 
the state. In 1819, William Allen and Stephen 
Grellett travelled in Russia. Their visit was a 
memorable one, and undertaken with the hearty 
approval and encouragement of the Emperor. In 
the course of their religious engagement they 
met with this people, and their feelings were 
much interested on their behalf. The following 
report (as recorded in his life) was forwarded by 
William Allen to Alexander respecting them :— 

“Our object in visiting the colonies was to 
strengthen and encourage, if so permitted, any 
pious characters whom we might meet with, and 
particularly to acquire a correct knowledge of the 
religious sects here. During the few days in 
which we stayed at Ekaterinoslav [on the Dnie- 
per] we became providentially acquainted with 
some pious poor people, one of whom, in the first 
instance, inquired after us at our inn. Through 
him we found out the rest, and had a conference 
with the whole of them together, our dear friend 
Contineas, and his worthy colleague, A. M. Fa- 
déév, at different times acting as our interpreters. 
We learned from these good people, many of 
whom felt very near to us in Christian unity of 
spirit, that the persons who frequently go under 
the name of Duhobortzi, hold very different prin- 
ciples, and that, in reality, there are three sects 
of them. Those with whom we were conversing 
called themselves spiritual Christians. We put 
several questions to them, which they answered 
with great candor and simplicity, and as we 
afterwards found in conversing with another little 
body of them at Simferopol, that they also were 
of exactly the same sentiments as those at Ekate- 
rinoslay, we shall briefly give the result of our 
inquiries. 

‘They believe in the divine authority of the 
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Holy Scriptures, in the deity of our Lord and 
Saviour, and in the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
as fully as any Christians whom we ever met with. 

They believe it their duty to abstain from all 
ceremonies, and think that the only acceptable 
worship is that which is performed ‘ in spirit and 
in trath.’ They collect their families two or three 
times a-day to hear the Scriptures read, and ab- 
stain from secular employment on the First-day 
of the week, called Sunday, considering it their 
duty to appropriate this day to religious exercises. 
Their marriages are performed with solemnity in 
their public meetings, and the parties promise to 
be faithful to each other during life. They be- 
lieve that the only true baptism is that of Christ 
with the spirit, and that the water baptism of 
John is not now necessary ; and they consider 
that the true communion is altogether of a 
spiritual nature, and make use of no outward 
ceremony. In their meetings for worship they 
sing psalms, and several of those who are esteemed 
by the rest as most pious, read to the others in 
turn. They have no appointed preachers, but 
any one who feels himself properly qualified by 
the Divine influence upon the mind, may expound 
and speak to edification ; they, howeyer, consider 
that it should never be done for hire, or from 
any worldly motive. 

“They believe that a true Christian can never 
harbor revenge, and they think it their duty 
rather to suffer wrong than to seek to avenge it ; 
if any differences arise they are settled among 
themselves, and not brought to the tribunals. 

‘Some among them are considered as elders, 
and though it does not appear that they are regu- 
larly appointed, yet those who are most eminent 
for their piety are regarded as such, and it is 
their duty, when any of the fraternity are ill, to 
visit them, and if able to do so, to offer them ad- 
vice, or afford them comfort. No particular cere- 
mony is observed at their burial, but they sing a 
psalm. 

“ We are glad to find that they had establish- 
ed a form of discipline, so that if the moral con- 
duct of any one does not correspond with his 
aa, he is tenderly exhorted, and much 
abor is bestowed upon him; but if they judge 
that he cannot be reclaimed, he is disunited from 
the society. With respect to the poor among 
them, they deem it their Christian duty to take 
care of and support one another. It appears that 
they have no instance among them of children 
acting irreverently towards their parents, and 
they are very careful to have them instructed in 
reading and writing. 

“In conversing with these dear people, both 
at Ekaterinoslav and Simferopol, we felt an un- 
doubted evidence of the sincere piety of many 
among them, and the concurrent testimony of all 
who spoke of them, was so highly in favor of 
their excellent moral character, and quiet peace- 
able demeanor, that we could but feel deeply for 
them, as part of that little flock scattered through 
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different lands, who have heard the voice of the 
true Shepherd, and are striving to follow him.” 

Since the period of William Allen’s visit, they 
have increased considerably. They for the most 
part oceupy lands assigned to them by Alexan- 
der, on the then uncultivated but fertile steppes 
of South Russia on the Don and the Dnieper, 
where, by their industry, they have formed 
flourishing settlements. At the present time 
their numbers are stated to be about thirty thou- 
sand.— British Friend. 


Extracts from the Speech of Charles Sumner, on 
the Nebraska Bill, delivered 2d mo. 21, in the 
U. S. Senate. 

(Concluded from page 504.) 

But another argument is pressed, which seems 
most fallacious in its character. It is asserted 
that, inasmuch as the Territories were acquired 
by the common treasure, they are the common 
property of the whole Union ; and therefore no 
citizen can be prevented from moving into them 
with his slaves, without an infringement of the 
equal rights and privileges which belong to him 
as a citizen of the United States. But it is ad- 
mitted that the people of this very Territory, 
when organized as a State, may exclude slaves, 
and in this way abridge an asserted right found- 
ed on tie common property in the Territory. 
Now if thiz can be done by the few thonsand 
settlers who constitute the State Government, 
the whole argument founded on the acquisition 
of the Territories by a common treasure falls to 
the ground. 

But this argument proceeds on an assumption 
which cannot stand. It assumes that Slavery is 
a national institution, and that property in slaves 
is recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States. Nothing ean be more false. By the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and also by the principles of the common 
law, Slavery is a municipal institution, which de- 
rives its support exclusively from loeal municipal 
laws, and beyond the sphere of these laws it ceases 
to exist except so far as it may be preserved by 
the clause for the rendition of fugitives from la- 
bor. Madison thought it wrong to admit into 
the Constitution the idea that there can be pro- 
perty in man; and I rejoice to believe that no 
such idea can be found there. The constitution 
regards slaves always as “persons” with the 
rights of “ persons,’ never as property. When 
it is said, therefore, that every citizen may enter 
the national domain with his property, it does 
not follow by any rule of logic or of law that he 
he may carry his slaves. On the contrary, he 
can only carry that property which is admitted 
to be such bythe universal law of nature, written 
by God’s own finger on the heart of man. 

The prohibition of Slavery in the Territory of 
Nebraska stands on grounds of adamant, upheld 
by constant precedent and time honored compact. 
It is now in your power to overturn it; you may 
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remove the sacred landmark, and open the vast 
domain to Slavery, To you is committed this 
great prerogative. Our fathers on the eve of the 
Revolution, set forth in burning words, among 
their grievances, that George Ill, “in order to 
keep open a market where men should be bought 
and sold, had prostituted his negative for sup- 
pressing every legislative attempt to prohibit or 
restrain this execrable commerce.” Like the 
English monarch, you may now prostitute your 
power to this same purpose. But you cannot 
escape the judgment of the world nor the doom 
of history. 

It will be in vain that, while doing this thing, 
you plead, in apology, the principle of self go- 
vernment, which you profess to recognize in the 
Territories. This very principle, when truly ad- 
ministered, secures equal rights to all, without 
distinction of color or race, and makes Slavery 
impossible. By no rule of justice, and by no 
subtlety of political metaphysics, can the right to 
hold a fellow man in bondage be regarded as es- 
sential to self government. The inconsistency is 
too flagrant. It is apparent on the bare state- 
ment. Inthe name of Liberty you open the 
door to Slavery. With professions of equal rights 
on the lips, you trample on the rights of human 
nature. With a kiss upon the “brow of that 
fair Territory, you betray it to wretchedness and 
sorrow. Well did the ancient exclaim in bitter 
words, wrung out by bitter experience: “Oh 
Liberty ! what crimes are done in thy name!” 

In vain you will plead that this measure pro- 
ceeds from the North, as has been suggested by 
the Senator from Ke ntucky. Even if this were 
80, it would be no apology. But precipitated as 
this bill has been upon the Senate, at a moment 
of general calm, and in the absence of controlling 
exigency, and then hurried to a vote in advance 
of the public voice as if fearful of arrest, it can- 
not be justly said. be the offspring of any popu- 
lar sentiment. In this respect it differs widely 
from the Missouri Compact, which, after solemn 
debate, extending through two sessions of Con- 
gress, and ample discussions before the people, 
was adopted. Certainly there is, as yet, no evi- 
dence that this measure, though supported by 
Northern men, proceeds from the Northern sen- 
timent which is to be found strong and fresh in 
the schools, the churches and homes of the peo- 
ple. Could this proposition be now submitted to 
the millions of the North for their decision, it 
would be rejected by an overwhelming voice. 

It is one of the melancholy tokens of the pow- 
er of Slavery, under our political system, and es- 
pecially through the operations of the National 
Government, that it loosens and destroys the 
character of Northern men, even at a distance. 
Those principles, which constitute the individual- 
ity of the Northern character, which render it 
staunch, strong and se aworthy, which bind it to- 
gether as with iron, are drawn out, one by one, 
and from the miserable loosened fragments is 


formed that Seinen anomaly—a Northern man 
with Southern principles. Such men cannot 
speak for the North. 

Mr. President, this bill is proposed as a mea- 
sure of peace. In this way you vainly think to 
withdraw the subject of slavery from National 
politics. This isa mistake. Peace depends on mu- 
tual confidence. It can never rest secure on 
broken faith and injustice. And, permit me to 
say, frankly, sincerely and earnestly, that the 
subject of slavery can never be withdrawn from 
the National politics, until we return once more 
to the original policy of our fathers, at the first 
organization of the Government, under Washing- 
ton, when the National ensign nowhere on the 
National territory covered a single slave. 

Slavery, which our fathers branded as an 
“ evil,” a “curse,” an “enormity,” “a nefarious 
institution,” is condemned at the North by the 
strongest convictions of the reason and the best 
sentiments of the heart. It is the only subject 
within the field of National polities which excites 
any real interest. It belongs to all times and to 
all countries. Though long kept in check, it now, 
by your introduction, confronts the people de- 
manding to be heard. To every man in the land 
it says, with clear penetrating vuice, “Are you 
for Freedom or are you for Slavery?” And eve- 


ry man in the land must answer this question 
when he votes. 
Pass this bill and it will be in vain that you 


say the Slavery question is settled. Nothing can 
be settled which is not right. Nothing can be 
settled, which is adverse to Freedom. God, 
nature and, above all, the holy sentiments of the 
heart, repudiate any such false seeming senti- 
ments. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons declare 
that they are against Slavery, and are willing to 
unite in any practical efforts to make this oppo- 
sition felt. At the same time they pharisaically 
visit with condemnation, with reproach or con- 
tempt, the earnest souls who for years have striven 
in this struggle. To such I would say—could I 
reach them now with my voice—if you are sin- 
cere in what you declare; if your words are not 
merely lip service ; if in your hearts you are en- 
tirely” willing to join in any practical efforts 
against Slavery then by your lives, by your con- 
versation, by your influence, by your votes—dis- 

regarding “the ancient forms of party strife’ — 
seek to carry the principles of freedom into the 
National Government, where its jurisdiction is 
acknowledged, and its power can be felt. Thus, 
without any interference with the States which 
are beyond this jurisdiction, may you help to 
erase the blot of slavery from our national brow. 

Do this and you will most truly promote the 
harmony which you so much desire. You will 
establish tranquillity throughout the country. 
Then, at last, the Slavery question will be settled. 
Banished from its usurped foothold under the 
National Government, Slavery will no longer 
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enter, with distracting force, into the National 
politics—making and unmaking laws, making 
and unmaking Presidents. Confined to the States 
where it was left by the Constitution, it will take 
its place as a local institution, if, alas ! continue it 
must, for which we are in no sense responsible, 
and against which we cannot justly exert any po- 
litical power. We shall be relieved from our 
present painful and irritating connection with it. 
The existing antagonism between the North and 
South will be softened ; crimination and recrim- 
ination will cease ; the wishes of the fathers will 
be fulfilled, and the great evil be left to the kind- 
ly influences of morals and religion, and the 
great laws of social economy. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 29, 1854. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

In our last number, the proceedings of this 
body were given no further than the evening of 
the 17th inst. 

On Third day, the 18th, the meeting proceeded, 
according to the usual course, to the reading and 
consideration of the queries, with the answers 
thereto from the constituent Quarterly Meetings. 
A number of communications in relation to the 
various important testimonies which the Society 
of Friends has long professed to support, were 
offered to the consideration of the assembly. 
Among these subjects, the needless expense fre- 
quently incurred in the interment of the dead, | 
and the incongruity of a vain ostentation with 
the solemnity which ought to accompany the 
performance of this last act of duty to relatives 
and friends, being particularly adverted to, a 
small committee was verbally appointed to pre- 
pare asuitable minute of admonition and advice 
to our members and subordinate meetings, in- 
citing to a due regard to the plainness and sim- 
plicity, in this respect, which becomes our reli- 
gious profession, and totheadvice heretofore given. | 
At a subsequent period the same committee was 
charged with the preparation of a minute impres- 
sing upon our members the importance of our 
testimony in support of a free gospel ministry, in 
the maintenance of which our primitive Friends 
so deeply yet courageously suffered. On a later 
day this committee presented to the meeting a 
minute on each of these subjects, which were 
adopted and directed to be printed for distribution 
among our members. 

On Fourth day, the minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were read, and their proceedings ap- 
proved. The prompt attention of that body to the 
movement in Congress, in relation to the pro- 
posed admission of Slavery into the territory west 
of Missouri, appeared to be particularly interest- 
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ing and satisfactory. The report of the commit- 
tee on Indian concerns was also read, from which 
it appears that the small boarding school opened 
on the farm at Tunessassa, was necessarily sus- 
pended during a part of last year, in consequence 
of an epidemic which prevailed in the neighbor- 
hood, and proved fatal to a number of the natives. 
The committee have been deprived of the valua- 
ble services of Susanna L. Wood, the efficient 
female head of the family to which the charge of 
this Seminary was entrusted ; she being removed 
by death in the ———— month last. Since the re- 
storation of the health of the neighborhood, the 
school has been resumed, and the native children 
appear to be making satisfactory progress in their 
learning. 

The report on the subject of distilled spirituous 
liquors, informs us that within eight of the quar- 
ters, it was ascertained that fifty-four of our mem- 
bers had, to some extent, used this pernicious ar- 
ticle as a drink; and four others had given it for 
that purpose to their workmen. In two of the 
quarters no cases of the kind have been dis- 
covered. The subject was again recommended 
to the serious attention of Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings. 

By the report on education, it appears that we 
have within the limits of our Yearly Meeting 1440 
children of suitable ages to attend school, nearly 
all of whom are in the way of receiving literary 
instruction, either at West-town, in family schools, 
in seminaries under the control of Friends, or in 
the public district schools of their respective 
neighborhoods. Meetings are requested to fur- 
nish accounts next year of the number of children 
of ages suitable to attend schools, and of the man- 
ner in which they are disposed of. 

On Fifth day, meetings for worship being held 
in the morning, the report of the committee 
charged with the oversight of the boarding school 


| at West-town was read in the afternoon, exhibit- 


ing a satisfactory and encouraging account of the 
condition and prospects of that interesting institu- 
tion. The committee proposed the extension of 
the vacation, both in the spring and autumn, to 
four weeks, which was agreed to by the Yearly 
Meeting, the change to take place at the close of 
the summer session. 

A memorial of Evesham Monthly Meeting re- 
specting Hinchman Hains, was read, and direct- 
ed to be recorded. 

On Sixth day, epistles in return to those which 
were read on Second day, being produced by the 
committee appointed for that service, were read 
and adopted. After which the Meeting came to 
a comfortable close between one and two o’clock. 

The meeting of women Friends concluded near 
the same time. 
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Marriep,—On the 13th inst., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, at Plainfield, Hendricks county, Indiana, 
Exrisan Menpenuatt, of Thornton, Ind., to Exiza- 
peTH Harvey, of the former place. 


On the 6th inst., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Rush Creek, Park county, Ind., NatHan Linpiey 
to Susannan Harvey, daughter of Levi Harvey, 
deceased, both of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting. 


On the 13th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Richland, Keokuk county, Iowa, Moses 
Menvennart, of Spring Creek, Mahaska county, 
lowa, to Neta Haptey, of Richland. 


Diep,—At his residence, in Fountain county, 
fndiana, on the 19th of Third month last, Joun 
Linney, in the 75th year of his age; a member 
of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Suddenly, at the residence of Isaac H. 
Towel, Parke county, Indiana, on the 16th of 
Twelfth month last, Jesse LinpLey, son of the 
above named John Lindley, aged about 50 years; 
a member of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting. 


— On the 8th inst., at her residence, in 
Weare, N. H., Mary Buxton, in the 69th year of 
her age ; a worthy elder of Weare Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. In life humble and unassuming, 
at the approach of death quiet and happy. 


In this city, on the 11th inst., after an ill- 
ness of one week, in the 75th year of his age, 
JosepH Howe.t, a much beloved Friend, and mem- 
ber of the Southern District Monthly Meeting. 


At her residence, in Farnham, Canada 
East, on the 7th inst., in the 43d year of her age, 
Racuet H., wife of Henry Jewell, and daughter 
ot Nathan C. Hoag; a member of Farnham 
Monthly Meeting. 
_ This dear friend endured the pains and suffer- 
ings of a protracted and very trying illness with 
instructive patience and resignation to the divine 
will. Her affections being much separated from 
the things of earth and placed on things above, 
she was favored to feel a soul-sustaining evi- 
dence, that through the merits of her adorable Re- 
deemer, a rich inheritance of immortal life 
would be abundantly granted her. In early child- 
hood she gave evidence of religious thoughtful- 
ness, and being of an amiable and affectionate 
disposition, she was a comfort to her parents by 
her filial attachment and dutiful attention to their 
counsels and instruction. Possessing an active 
and vigorous mind and very benevolent disposi- 
lion, she was greatly endeared to her family and 
inends, by whom the bereavement is deeply felt. 


— At his residence, near Glen’s Falls, in 
Queensbury, Warren county, N. Y., on the 10th 
of Third month last, Rocer Havitanp, aged 89 
years; a member of Queensbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. During a painful illness he manifested much 
patience and resignation to the divine will, im- 
parting much good counsel and advice to those 
around him, entreating them to be faithful in the 
attendance of Meetings, and to live closely to the 
‘law and the testimony, and through abundant 
mercy he was enabled to testify that he saw no- 
thing in his way. 


—— On the 5th ult., Anna, wife of John How- 


ard, in the 37th year of her age; an elder of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
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Diep,—At Williamsburg, on the 13th ult., Mar- 
THA GREEN, in the 74th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. 


—— At his residence, in Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, on the 17th ult., Micasan Burier, 
aged 79 years; a member of Springboro Monthly 
Meeting. 


WESTGROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL, 
FOR GIRLS. 

(Located at old Westgrove Meeting-house, Chester Co.) 

This School will be opened on the 1st of Fifth 
month next, and continue in session 20 weeks. 
It is designed to furnish an opportunity to young 
women for acquiring economically a competent 
English education. Attention will be given to the 
preservation of health, the general cultivation and 
discipline of mind, and a concern exercised to 
inculcate principles and habits in accordance 
with the views of the Society uf Friends. 

For particulars containing other necessary in- 
formation, apply to 

Tuomas Conarp, Principal. 

Westgrove P. O., Chester county, Pa. 

Fourth mo. 29th, 1854. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street Meeting House, on Second 
day, at 4 o’clock, P. M., Fifth month 8th, 1854. 

Cuares Exuis, Secretary. 
4th mo. 29th, tf. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


Tue Summer Tero will commence on Fourth 
day the 10th of Fifth month next. Applications 
for admission may be addressed to Suncibaa Rich- 
ards, Superintendent, at the School, orto 

Cuartes YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
3d mo. 25-tf. 39 Market. St. Philadelphia 


WANTED. 

The committee having charge of Friends’ Es- 
tablishment among the Shawnee Indians, are de- 
sirous of employing two young men to labor on 
the farm, (practical farmers are desirable.)— 
They also want to engage a teacher in the School, 
and a female to assist in the family; a middle 
aged man and his wife for teacher and assistant 
in the family would be preferable. Application 
to be made to Simon Hadley, or John Hadley, Jr., 
Sligo, Clinton County, Ohio, who will give any in- 
formation necessary. Friends of good character, 
and of religious experience are desirable. 


EDWARD DAVIS, THE SALT WATER FUGITIVE. 


A circumstance has recently transpired which 
presents the fugitive slave law of 1850 in a light 
particularly odious. 

We are informed that the steamer Keystone 
State, which trades between this city and Savan- 
nah, in Georgia, on her return from the latter 
place about the middle of last month, was discov- 
ered, nearly twenty four hours after leaving the 
port, to contain, in a very dangerous and exposed 
situation, a black man who had concealed 
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himself there for the purpose of effecting a pas- 
sage toa free State. The commander of the 
steamer, Captain Hardie, put into New Castle, 
Delaware, and lodged the poor man in jail, either 
with a view of carrying him back to Georgia, or 
to await the demand of his supposed but unknown 
master. 
_ The name of thissingular adventurer it appears 
is Edward Davis, a native of this city, about thir- 
ty-seven years of age. The account given is that 
in the autumn of 1851 he left Philadelphia for 
the interior of the State, but in the course of his 
peregrinations, arrived at Havre de Grace, which 
lies a short distance south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and there engaged as a jobber with a man 
who kept a grocery store. While thus employ- 
ed he was arrested by a constable, and charged 
with a breach of the law which prohibits free co- 
lored persons from coming into the State. For 
this imputed offence he was fined twenty dollars, 
and being unable to pay the fine, was imprisoned 
until the cost of fine and fees amounted to fifty 
dollars. He was ordered to be sold for the pay- 
ment of this fine; but instead of being sold 
for a limited time, as the law seems to contem- 
plate, he was sold at the jail door, without being 
produced, and an inhabitant of Louisiana became 
the purchaser. He was taken out of jail during 
the night and transferred to Campbell's slave pen 
in Baltimore, where he was employed several 
months, being told that he was working out his 
fine and jail fees. After about six months de- 
tention there, he was taken handcuffed to Wash- 
ington, and eventually shipped off and sold to 
William A. Dean, of Macon, Georgia. During 
the time he remained in Georgia, he seems to 
have been very severely tasked, so that he was 
more than once nearly broken down. While 
working on arail road he was allowed a peck of 
Indian meal, four pounds of bacon, and one quart 
of molasses a week ; being obliged at night to cook 
his provision for the ensuing day. On the 12th 
of last month he eloped from Macon and made 
his way to Savannah, and inthe evening conceal- 
ed himself under the wheel house of the steamer. 
On the 21st of last month, Davis’ case was 
brought before John Bradford, Justice of Peace, 
at New Castle, when several witnesses from Phila- 
delphia were present, and their testimony con- 
clusively proved the freedom of the prisoner. 
One witness had known him from the time he was 
two years old ; another had known him for eleven 
or twelve years ; and another had been acquaint- 
ed with him at least nine years. These witnesses 
were all white persons. On this testimony the 
magistrate discharged him. But the arrival of 
Captain Hardie before Davis left the office, 
changed the face of affairs. He appears to have 
made two affidavits ; one expressing his belief, not 
his knowledge, that Davis was a fugitive slave ; 
and the other that he believed him to be a fugi- 
tive from justice. Upon the first affidavit the 


magistrate applied to Chief Justice Booth for his 
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advice, who advised that the prisoner should he 
set at liberty. The second affidavit was then 
brought forward, accompanied with a threat, that 
in case Davis was discharged a warrant for his 
arrest would be procured from another magistrate; 
under these circumstances the poor man was 





again remanded to prison. 

On the 15th inst., the case was brought before 
Commissioner Guthrie of New Castle, William 
Dean of Georgia having put in his claim to Davis, 
not as a fugitive from justice, the ostensible plea 
for his detention in prison, but as his fugitive 
slave, the claimant being represented by G. B. 
Rodney ; and J. C. Groom of Elkton, and John 
Wales of Wilmington, appearing on behalf of the 
prisoner. 

The claim being made and supported by such 
evidence as could be produced, the counsel for 
the defence clearly demonstrated the irregularity 

| of the proceedings on which the claim of owner- 
ship was founded, and showed that Davis could 
not be a slave in Georgia as a penalty for break- 
ing a law of Maryland. According to the pub- 
lished account it appears that Rodney admitted 
| that the proceedings were apparently. very irregu- 
1 





lar, “so much so, that probably Ned would be 
entitled to his freedom on a proper trial ;’’ but 
his client could not be exposed to the hardship 
of coming eight hundred miles to vindicate his 
title to his property, or answer the objections to 
the previous title. 

This argument, if argument it can be called, 
implies that a man of property in Georgia, claim- 
ing the bones and sinews of a man, then in New 
Castle, though that claim is clearly destitute of 
legal foundation, must not be subjected to the 
trouble of vindicating his confessedly unfounded 
demand here where the intended victim of his 
avarice can enjoy the advantage of witnesses eom- 
petent to prove his freedom ; but the poor 
trembling creature must be sent those eight 

| hundred miles, a distance quite as great for Ed- 
ward Davis as for William Dean to traverse, to 
vindicate his claim to the possession of himself, 
in a State where his color is presumptive evi- 
dence of slavery ; and where his witnesses can- 
not accompany him without incurringan expense 
which he is in no condition to meet. 

After perusing the preceding statements, the 
reader will no doubt expect to learn that Davis 
was triumphantly declared free ; but, alas! the 
Commissioner appears to have felt himself bound 
by the law of 1850—a law emanating from 4 
government avowedly instituted to establish jus- 
tice, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity 
—to adopt a different conclusion. He decided 
that he had no right to go behind the record as 
it came from Georgia. This decision was doubt- 
less founded on the 10th section, which is in the 
following words : 

“That when any person held to service oF 
labor in any State or Territory, or in the District 
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of Columbia, shall escape therefrom, the party to 
whom such service or labor shall be due, his, her, 
or their agent or attorney, may apply to any 
court of record therein, or judge thereof in va- 
cation, and make satisfactory proof to such court, 
or judge in vacation, of the escape aforesaid, and 
that the person escaping owed service or labor to 
such party. Whereupon, the court shall cause 
a record to be made of the matters so proved, and 
also a general description of the person so escap- 
ing, with suck convenient certainty as may be ; 
and a transcript of such record, authenticated by 
the attestation of the clerk and of the seal of the 
said court, being produced in any other State, 
Territory, or District, in which the person so 
escaping may be found, and being exhibited to 
any judge, commissioner, or other officer author- 
ized by the law of the United States to cause 
persons escaping from service or labor to be 
delivered up, shall be held and taken to be full 
and egnelusive evidence of the fact of escape, and 
that the service or labor of the person escaping 
is due to the party in such record mentioned, 
And upon the production by the said party of 
other and further evidence, if necessary, either 
oral or by affidavit, in addition to what is con- 
tained in the said record, of the identity of the 
person escaping, he or she shall be delivered up 
to the claimant. And the said court, commis- 


sioner, judge, or other person authorized by this 


act to grant certificates to claimants of fugitives, 
shall, upon the production of the record and 
other evidences aforesaid, grant to such claimant 
a certificate of his right to take any such person 
identified and proved to be owing service or labor 
as aforesaid, which certificate shall authorize such 
claimant to seize or arrest and transport such 
person to the State or Territory from which he 
escaped ; Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as requiring the pro- 
duction of a transcript of such record as evidence 
as aforesaid. But in its absence, the claim shall 
be heard and determined upon other satisfactory 
proofs, competent in law.” 

If this is the necessary construction of this 
law, nothing more would appear necessary to 
authorize the seizure and delivery to a Southern 
claimant, in any free state, of any colored person 
there, than to procure a record from a Southern 
Court, or judge in vacation, stating that proof 
had been made that a certain described person 
owed service or labor to the claimant, and had 
escaped therefrom, the proof of owing such ser- 
vice and the escape therefrom, being founded on 
the oath of the claimant; and then to produce 
evidence before a Commissioner of the United 
States where the intended victim may be found, 
that he or she is the fugitive described in the re- 
cord. If the Commissioner cannot go behind 
the record, the falsehood or perjury by which 
that record may be procured cannot be inquired 
into, neither can any proof of the freedom of the 
alleged fugitive be available. The record whether 
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true or false, must be paramount. This law, if 
that is its meaning, is unquestionably unconsti- 
tutional. The convention of 1787 never intend- 
ed to grant any such authority to the possessors 
or claimants of slaves. Nor did the convention 
that formed the constitution, or the States that 
ratified it, grant such authority. The article on 
which this fugitive law is ostensibly founded, 
is rather negative than affirmative in its provi- 
sions. The States were prohibited from enact- 
ing any law which shall give freedom to a slave, 
legally held as such, escaping into their jurisdic- 
tion; but there is nothing therein, which requires 
the surrender of an alleged fugitive, until con- 
clusive proof has been produced that the person 
claimed, does actually owe service or labor to 
the claimant, under the laws of the State from 
which he or she escaped. And this proof must 
be exhibited where the person claimed is found. 


i. I 
4e 4s 


THE NEBRASKA BILL, 


A slight consideration of the subject must 
satisfy every mind, that in order to rid the coun- 
try of this formidable power, which continually 
endangers its peace, and constitutes the only ex- 
isting drawback upon its prosperity, it is neces- 
sary to confine it within certain assigned bound- 
aries—and as Congress has no right to interfere 
with any institution sanctioned by State authority, 
those boundaries cannot be less extensive than 
the States where slayery already prevails. But 
to those States it may be confined. The com- 
promise of 1820 being repealed, the North ought 
to insist that no slave shall tread the soil of any 
territory where Congress has control. 

By thus limiting the sphere of its operation, a 
fatal blow will be given to slavery. In compe- 
tition with the industry and labor of the free 
States, it can exist only by extension. 

It is to be observed, that the institution is not 
to be abolished, by enterprises from without, but 
by influences operating at home, and affecting 
private interest and public opinion. 

The principles of religion, humanity and moral- 
ity can do little to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave, or advance the work of emancipation. 
Every sentiment natural to the human bosom is 
modified by the institution. Religion comprom- 
ises with it, and its narcotic power puts conscience 
to sleep. 

Morality is relaxed by it, and tolerates all its 
corruptions. 

Humanity, enured to it by repeated outrages, 
loses its sensibility, and forgets that men and 
women, with black skins, have either nerves or 
souls. 

Its influences pervert the judgment, blunt the 
feelings, and harden the heart. 

It creates an atmosphere that blights and 
withers all that is sweet in life, and all that is 
lovely in character. 
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It palsies the arm of industry, desolates the 
country which God gave for the heritage of a 
great people, and marks every land in which its 
shadow falls, with undeniable evidences of 
wretchedness and degradation. 

Its empire is maintained by force. It exists 
only by waging a perpetual war with its victims. 
It cannot endure peace or justice or mercy. It 
exerts an iron despotism. It extracts benevo- 
lence from the heart and stamps “ with the linea- 
ments of wrath’’ every child nursed in its bosom. 

How is such an institution to be attacked suc- 
cessfully by outside influences? Its very nature 
makes it impervious tosuch attacks. It is armed 
with the mailed coat of the crocodile, and laughs 
in seeurity and scornfully, at all the missiles 
which can be hurled against it, by humanity or 
religion. The most that can be done by the 
North is to hedge it in—deny all relief by ex- 
pansion from the evils which the system gene- 
rates—and compel reform by promoting the ex- 
perience of its necessity. 

As long as new lands continue open to the im- 
migration of slave holders with their human chat- 
tels, little can be done to meliorate the condition 
of either master or slave, or to soften the rigors, 
or modify the nature of the institution. 

All nations, from the earliest times, whose 
wealth consists mainly in chattel property, have 
manifested a restless spirit. Their local attach- 


ments are weak and easily relaxed, and they are 


ever on the look out for new seats. 

Such was the case with the hordes of Tartary, 
the pastoral Arabs, the tribes of Sclavonia, the 
ancient Germans, and Gauls, and with that vast 
store house of nations which fed the successive 
swarms that poured down from northern Europe, 
and overthrew the Empire of Rome. ‘Their 
horses and cattle were to them everything. The 
lands, which they occupied, were valued, only, 
as a means of sustenance for their four footed 
treasure. They could easily abandon what they 
deemed of little worth, and were ever ready to 
migrate, where the promise of better pasture ap- 
peared, or an opportunity for plunder presented. 

Such, to a limited extent, is the condition of 
the Southern States ; particularly of those en- 
gaged in cotton growing. The wealth of the 
landed proprietors consists more in the negroes, 
that cultivate the lands, than in the lands them- 
selves. The country, once fertile, is worn out, 
the soil is exhausted, and the returns of labor 
are insufficient for the wants of the owners. One 
stout negro is worth an hundred acres of land, 
and would be worth much more if the soil was 
more fruitful. The condition of the master, as 
long as he remains upon his hereditary acres, 
grows worse, every day, and he naturally looks 
about him, to see whither he can betake: himself 
with his moveable wealth, to employ it to in- 
creased “advantage. The uneasy eye, wearied 
with the signs of impoverishment, which salute 
it on every side, at home, wanders abroad, seek- 
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ing for new abodes where the labor of the slave 
will yield larger profit to the master. It was 
thus that Florida became a desirable acquisition, 
The rich alluvial deposits that lie along the 
rivers of that delightful country, were needed and 
must be had. The purchase was accordingly 
made. The Indian owner must next be driven 
out by a war, at the expense of the Union, that 
the slave holder might be better accommodated, 
It wasdone. But, Florida being a narrow terri- 
tory, was soon occupied. More space was wanted, 
Texas was next acquired. The facility, with 
which that acquisition was made, provoked the 
appetite for more. A war was therefore waged 
with Mexico, and that republic, whose efforts for 
liberty were inspired and stimulated by our ex- 
ample, was decimated, and territory sufficient for 
an empire, annexed to our already wide spread 
domain. 

But for the aggressive spirit which is the 
natural and necessary concomitant of slavery— 
but for the restlessness of temper that belongs to 
a people, whose wealth is principally in moveable 
chattels, and who of necessity must have new 
lands on which their negro stock may be profit- 
ably employed, the Florida Indian might still 
have hunted his everglades in peace, and the es- 
cutcheon of American honor might have remain- 
ed untarnished by Mexican blood. 

It is this aggressive spirit—this unappeaseable 
appetite for new acquisitions—this expansive 
energy manifested by southern slavery, in obe- 
dience to a law of its nature, that we are called 
upon to resist at every step and at all hazards. 

It was a mistake in the North, to consent to 
the purchase of Florida, or the annexation of 
Texas, unless upon conditions securing those fine 
countries from the abominations of slavery. Had 
such conditions been imposed, the slave power 
would never have attained its present formidable 
character, nor have exhibited the imperious and 
rampant temper, which now characterizes its 
movements. If slavery was confined within cer- 
tain defined limits, and no new and fertile lands 
opened to it, a remedy for its evils must in due 
time be experienced. That remedy would be 
forced upon the master, by a wise anticipation of 
what else must follow, or by the infliction of the 
punishment which his obstinacy must provoke. 
It must come either in mercy or in vengeance— 
from the hand of Christian charity directed by 
enlightened judgment, or in blood and fire amid 
the horrors of revolution. 

In this age of the world and in a country such 
as ours, self interest is too well informed not to 
anticipate, by preventive measures, violent means 
of redress. If the slave-holder must remain in 
his ancient abodes, if all hope of an advantageous 
removal were cut off, he would naturally betake 
himself to other means for improving his condi- 
tion. He would look to manufactures, to com- 
merce, to the mechanic arts, to a more spirited 
and systematic agriculture, as eligible modes of 
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profitable employment for his negro chattels. He 
would be compelled by the instinct of self preser- 
yation, to teach them to do many things, which 
at present a can not learn. ‘To employ them, 
in any way, but in field labor, would require 
some degree of mental cultivation—the acquisi- 
tion of skill—a knowledge of art—the application 
of mind. Here would be a starting point, in the 
way of improvement, anda movement, in advance, 
would then be as natural as is the downward ten- 
dency, as long as worn out and exhausted lands 
may be exchanged for new. Every step of pro- 
gress would make the next the more easy, and 
many generations would not pass away ere Afri- 
can slavery would assume a mitigated form and 
gradually tend towards a final extinction. Ne- 
groes would soon cease to be chattels. A break- 
ing up of the Southern market would lead, in due 
time, to a system of vassalage, attaching them to 
the soil, and recognizing in them the existence 
of personal rights. Palliatives would be applied 
from time to time, mitigating grievances, and con- 
cessions would be made as their condition would 
improve, and their intelligence increase. 

This effectual mode of extinguishing this great 
moral, political and social evil, it becomes ug to 
look to and prepare to adopt, with a settled and 
firm intent to carry it out. We owe it asa duty 
to ourselves, and to posterity, to permit the slave 
power to advance no farther, and to grow no 
stronger. The South have robbed themselves, 
by the recent movememt, of their imposing ar- 
gument against agitation, and by seeking to re- 
peal the most solemn act of compromise ever made 
between two great parties, have forever stopped 
themselves from complaining of a renewed dis- 
cussion of the slavery subject in any form. In 
justice to the North we cannot let this matter 
rest. The interests of the country demand that 
the new territories should not be given over to 
the desolating scourge of a system of tillage which 
yields but a temporary profit and leaves to final 
waste regions capable of supporting millions of 
freemen. The free States should secure the 
territories—should repeal the compromise that 
allows Texas to be subdivided into four slave 
States, and should boldly take a high and com- 
manding position, and say to slavery, —“ thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther, and here, at 
the boundaries of thy empire as already erected, 
thy waves shall be stayed—and stayed forever. 
Freedom demands all besides, as the rightful 
heritage of her children.” —Jndependent Herald. 


Growri or Ilowa.—The Iowa Reporter says 
the emigration, into that State this year is im- 


mense. ‘The prairies of Illinois are lined with 


cattle and wagons, pushing on for this prosper- 
ous State. The addition to the population from 


THE WAX-INSECT OF CHINA. 

Of the innumerable tribes of insects that swarm 
all over the face of the globe, there are compara- 
tively few that minister directly to the wants of 
man. The honey-bee supplies us with food, the 
silk-worm with clothing, and the cochineal insect 
with a rich dye; and there are many more less 
conspicuously known for their economical uses 
and the benefits they otherwise confer upon man- 
kind. It must be confessed, however, that in our 
own country the insect creation are more exten- 
sively associated with*blights and barren fields 
thar anything else. The wheat-fly and the tur- 
nip-fly are the dread of the farmer; the onion 
grub is a too familiar enemy with the gardener ; 
while the florist is at perpetual war with earwigs 
on his dahlias, aphides (green-fly) on his roses, 
and a legion of others that swarm on every pet 

lant he grows. Even the forester has his woods 
infested with boring beetles and other pests; 
while the entomologist himself, as well as the 
ornithologist and the botanist, has often ample 
evidence, in his cabinets of choice specimens, of 
the destructive peculiarities of the insect tribes. 
To detail the various ways in which man is in- 
juriously affected by them would fill a folio. 

Insects being in this way generally forced upon 
our attention as pests and instruments of devas- 
tation, we are prone to overlook what redeeming 
qualities they possess. Even keeping out of view 
their importance to man, and to the animal king- 
dom at large, in other respects, it is believed that 
we have much still to learn regarding their econ- 
omical uses. Our knowledge of the insects of 
many countries is very limited, and even large 
numbers of those described in books are merely 


‘known as pinned specimens in cabinets, while 


their habits and their products, if any, are still a 
desideratum in science. It may be reasonably 
conjectured, that future research will serve to 
develop more fully the commercial importance of 
the ‘insect throngs’ which people many unex- 
plored regions, while it will no doubt, at the same 
time, increase our acquaintance with violent and 
destructive species. Every day is, indeed, adding 
to our knowledge of this, as of every other branch 
of practical science. 

In China, many natural productions have been 
long in use with which other nations are only 
gaining acquaintance through the increase of in- 
tercourse with that wonderful empire. We have 
recently noticed some of these, especially the 
tallow-tree of China, and the fabric recently in- 
troduced to English commerce under the name 
of China Grass, but which, as we have stated, is 
the product of a species of nettle—Bahmeria 
nivea. Of late years, our gardens have also been 
greatly enriched by Mr. Fortune’s botanico-hor- 
ticultural researches. On the present occasion, 
it is our object to sketch the natural history of 
an insect which presents some striking features 


Sep. Ist, to Dee. Ist, from emigration alone, is | of interest, and is at the same time of considera- 


computed at 50,000. 


i ble importance on account of its product. Satis- 

















history has not as yet reached Europe, but enough 
is known through the recent researches of Mr. 
Daniel Hanbury, “Dr. Maegowan, Mr. B. C. Bro- 
die, and especially of Mr. Westwood, to enable 
us to give a pretty accurate account of the insect, 
and the substance which has drawn attention to- 
wards it. 

The Pe-la, or wax-insect of China, is regarded 
by entomologists as a species of coccus, and has 
accordingly been named Coccus pe-la. Its habits 
are thus detailed in a condensed abstract, from 
Chinese authorities, by Mr. Hanbury, which, 
however, Mr. Westwood regards as by no means 
clear, and evidently drawn up by persons little 
accustomed to precise entomological investigation; 
we therefore retain his interpolated points of in- 
terrogation, &c. ‘In the spring, the coccus (?) 
containing the eggs of the insects are folded up 
by the cultivators in leaves (sometimes of the 
ginger-plant), and suspended at various distances 
on the branches of the tree which is to be stocked. 
After having been thus exposed for from one to 
four weeks, the eggs are hatched, and the insects 
(which are white, ‘and of the size of millet- seeds) 
emerge and attach themselves beneath its leaves. 
Some authors state that the insects have at this 
period a tendency to descend the tree, at the base 
of which, should there be any grass there, they 
would remain ; and that, to obviate this difficulty, 
the Chinese keep the ground perfectly bare, so 
that they are induced to ascend. Fixing them- 
selves on the branches, the young insects speedily 
commence the formation of a white waxy secre- 
tion, which, becoming harder, suggests the idea 
of the trees being covered with hoar-frost. The 
insect itself becomes (gradually imbedded ? or), as 
the Chinese authors say, changed into wax. The 
branches of the tree are now scraped, the collect- 
ed matter constituting the crude wax. The time 
of the collecting probably varies in different dis- 
tricts, some authors g giving June, and others Au- 
gust, as the period at which the wax-harvest 
takes place. At the latter period—August or | 
September—the waxy matter becomes so firmly 
attached to the tree, that its removal would be | 
attended with much difficulty; and it is of the | 
wax thus left, and at this period, that a sort af 
case or cocoon (“purplish envelope,” Macgowan) 
is formed, in which the eggs of the insects are 
deposited. [Mr. Westwood, however, seems to 
regard this as the inflated body of the mature 
female insect.] The nest or cocoon, which is 
stated to be of the size of a rice-grain, gradually 
increases until, in the following spring, it becomes 
as large as a hen’s egg (!), suggesting, when at- 
tached to the branch, the appearance of a fruit. 
The cocoons, called’ la-chuny or la-tsze, which 
enclose multitudes of eggs, are removed, some- 
times together with a piece of the branch on 
which they are fixed, and reserved for the further 
propagation of the insect.’* 

—— “Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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factory information respecting all points of its 
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In remarking upon this account of the habits 

of the wax-insect of China, Mr. Westwood men- 
tions, that the statement of the insect becoming 
changed into wax, agrees with the mature condi- 
tion of Coccus ceriferus, of the male of which, in 
the Reports of the Juries of the Great Exhibition, 
p- 624, the Chinese white wax is stated to be the 
secretion ; but the insect so named is quite dis. 
tinct from the one whose history we are now de- 
tailing ; and it is the female, not the male, of (. 
ceriferus which becomes changed into a white 
waxy mass. ‘The statement of the white secre- 
tion deposited on the trees, resembling hoar-frost, 
will agree either with Captain Hutton’s account 
of the deposition of the snowy white brittle sub- 
stance by Flata limbata, which I ( Westwood) 
consider to be excrementitious, or with the fact 
of the secretion, from the different parts of the 
body, of white waxy matter by other homopter- 
ous insects.’ This last-mentioned condition is 
exhibited by our present species of coccus. 

In samples of the wax in a crude state as 
scraped from the tree, Mr. Westwood found a 
number of the dried full-grown bodies of the fe- 
male coceus, as well as pieces of stick incrusted 
with the wax and with the insects in situ. He 
thinks that, in order to clear up all the difficulties 
connected with the matter, arising from the in- 
sufficient description of Chinese authorities, we 
require either a direct statement that the exere- 
tion of Coccus pe-la actually forms the base of 
the white wax of commerce, or correct chemical 
analyses shewing the two to be the same; and in 
this we see much reason to agree with him, espe- 
cially as the only identical circumstance actually 
recorded in connection with both articles is, that 
they melt at nearly the same degree of heat. 

The Pe-la wax is of a beautiful white colour, 
and the importations into this country will doubt- 
less increase. Our knowledge of the tiny manu- 
facturer is not as yet sufficient to enable us to 
speculate as to the production of the wax in other 
countries. Before doing this, it is necessary not 


| only to have a perfect acquaintance with the ha- 


| bits of the insect, but also a knowledge of the 
tree it infests; for although a useful species, it 
is, like its congeners, a parasite. The researches 
of naturalists do not seem to have been at all 
bent in this direction. Our own inquiries rela- 
tive to the tree have signally failed in bringing 
any information to light. It is described in the 
Chinese book as a winter-green or evergreen tree, 
and we have heard it likened to a privet; but 
even its natural order seems to be unknown. 

Mr. Westwood offers some valuable practical 
hints that our own gardeners and fruit-growers 
might find worth their while to follow out, and 
we therefore transcribe them. 

‘How far the white floccose matter exuding 
from the different parts of the body of the Flata 
[to which we have already referred], is identical 
with that emitted from the Coccus pe-la, has yet 
to be ascertained; but I may be permitted to 
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express the conjecture, that not only will they be 


found to be nearly identical, but likewise that if 


it were possible to collect the white floccose mat- 
ter which exudes from the bodies of great num- 
bers of species of Fulgorida, Coccide, &e., its 
chemical properties would be found to be very 
similar. In our own country, the common coc- 
cus of the vine [so troublesome to our gardeners] 


bears the greatest analogy of any of the species | 


with which I am acquainted to the Pe-la, and it 
would be very easy to make an experiment with 
its secreted matter. The common American 
blight of the apple-tree [which may often be seen 
in orchards covering the trunks with a white 
matter after the manner of the Chinese species] 
is another equally common instance of the pro- 
duction of the same material, which it would be 
equally easy and interesting to experiment upon. 
Neither of these insects, it is true, occurs in our 


country to such an extent as to allow of the wax, 


if procurable from them at all, to become an arti- 
cle of commerce ; and this only increases our 
astonishment at the wonderful quantity of the 
insect which must be found in China, and the 
great care of the indefatigable Chinese by whom 
the stock is kept up. In our own country, of 
course, the chief object of the collection of the 
vine coccus or the American blight would be the 
entire destruction of those insects ; and this good 
could indeed be effected, to a very great extent, 
by the experiments I have suggested above, and 
in this manner horticulture would at least be the 
gainer.’ 

It is hoped that some European entomologist 
will have an opportunity of examining the Chi- 
nese insect in its native habitats, and of thus 
giving more satisfactory information respecting 
it.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


THE JEWS IN YORK. 


There are said to be some 17,000 of the Jew- 
ish faith in the United States. Their churches 
number 31. Probably 6,000 Jews are to be 
found in the city of New York. We seldom find 
one in our prisons or penitentiaries. They are 
not frequently found in our hospitals, and never 
in our poorhouses. At Ward’s Island, where so 
many hundreds of the poor drifting across from 
the shores of the Old World are continually 
gathering, we find all classes of Christians—Qua- 
kers perhaps excepted—and all shades of infidels 
represented, but nevera Jew. When the Jewish 
emigrant arrives, he does not commit himself, 
though poverty has ehased him from his old 
home, and met him on our wharf, to the Com- 
missioners of Emigration, for the receipt of that 
assistance to which his commutation fee entitles 
him, but he queries, first, Where is there a Jew ? 
His brother, found, leads him to the man who, 
by appointment of the synagogue, or otherwise, 
assumes the specific task of caring for such. 
Thirteen hundred tons of coal, we are told, have 
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| been given to the poor by one Society of Israel- 
| ites in New York during the present winter. This 
‘early and unfailing attention, of those who are 

able, to the wants of the poor, must greatly tend 
, to prevent the commission of crime, since crime 
| stalks in nowhere so surely, as when hunger and 
| nakedness open the door, and want perpetually 
| beckons on.—New York Times. 


Temperance teaches us to pursue only such 
| pleasures as we ought. It is by practising jus- 
| tice that we become just ; nor can that vigilant 
|cireumspection and watchful attention to the 
| most remote consequences of our actions, which 
| is essential to the virtue of prudence, be acquired 
| without trouble and care ; without many painful 

efforts, and difficult struggles; yet it is the na- 
| ture of all those virtues, as well as of the hardest 
| lessons of justice, patriotism, and friendship, to 
And the only 
sure test that we have acquired them is, that they 
are practiced with pleasure. 


| become through habit, agreeable. 
| 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


FRUE FREEDOM—HOW TO GAIN IT. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


We want no flag, no flaunting flag, 
For Liberty to fight, 

We want no blaze of murderous guns 
To struggle for the right. 

Our spears and swords are printed words, 
The mind our battle-plain ; 

We’ve won stch victories before, 
And so we shall again. 


We love no triumph sprung of force— 
They stain her brightest cause ; 
’Tis not in blood that Liberty 
Inscribes her civil laws. 
She writes them on the people’s heart, 
In language clear and plain ; 
True thoughts have moved the world before, 
And so they shall again. 


We yield to none in earnest love 
Of Freedom’s cause sublime; 

We join the cry “ Fraternity !”’ 
We keep the march of Time. 

And yet we grasp no pike or spear, 
Our victories to obtain, 

We’ve won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


We want no aid of barricade, 
To show a front to wrong, 
We have a citadel in Truth, 
More durable and strong; 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 
Have never striven in vain; 
They’ve won our battles many a time, 
And so they shall again. 


Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood— 
The ignorant may sneer, 
The bad deny, but we rely 
To see their triumph near. 
No widow’s groan shall load our cause, 
No blood of brethren slain, 
We’ve won without such aid before, 
And so we shall again. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Inte1.Licence.—The British steamship 
Asia, with Liverpool dates to the 8th inst., arrived 
at New York on the 20th. 


The allied fleet entered the Black Sea, and ar- 
rived at Varna, with the design of co-operating 
with Omer Pasha. The Russians were destroying 
all the fortifications in the Dabrudja. Their posi- 
tion is considered extremely critical, and their 
General was earnestly demanding reinforcements. 
The Dabrudja is an immense swamp, without 
roads or resources. The Wall of Trajan, which 
closes it from Chernavoda to Kostenje, is defend- 
ed, on one side by Omer Pasha, and on the other, 
by the presence of the allied fleet. The Turks 
have gained a victory over General Uschakoff, in 
Bessarabia, and forced him to retreat. 

The navigation of the Gulf of Finland was open 
to Petersburg, the ice no longer forming an ob- 
struction. The Russians were dismantling their 
fortresses on the island of Akand, at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. Sir Charles Napier’s fleet 
had sailed south from Kioge Bay, after a warlike 
address from the Admiral to his men. 


It was rumoured that Austria would make the 
crossing of the Balkan Mountains by the Russians 
a cause of war. The Archduke Albert had left 
Vienna for Semlin, as commander-in-chief of the 
army of observation on the Turkish frontier. This 
army, including the inhabitants who perform per- 
manent service, is reckoned at from 120,000 to 
150,000 men. 

A Christiana journal states that Russia acknow- 
ledges the neutrality of Sweden only on the 
condition accepted by king Oscar, that not more 
than four foreign ships of war shall enter any 
Swedish or Norwegian fortified port at one time. 

It was believed that Austria would join England 
and France in the war against Russia. The course 
which Prussia would adopt was still uncertain. 
Greece and Turkey appear to be on the very verge 
of war. It is stated that the Sultan has resolved 
to expel from ‘his dominions all the subjects of 
king Otho, and a declaration of war would pro- 
bably accompany the execution of this measure. 
It is affirmed that the Greek Government has pur- 
chased three Russian ships of war, with all the 
material of war on board, now lying at Trieste. 


Two war steamers, in the course of completion, 
anda large quautity of machinery intended forthe 
Russian service, have been seized in England by 
the officers of the Government. The Russian of- 
ficers who superintended the building and equip- 
ment of these vessels are said to have come to 
this country on a similar mission. 


France.—A bill had been submitted to the 
French Legislature increasing the recruits of the 
class 1853 to 140,000 men, instead of 80,000. 


Spain.—A serious riot occurred at Barcelona on 
the 13th ult. A band of 40,000 unarmed citizens 
filled the streets and refused to disperse when 
ordered to do so, pelting the troops with stones. 
The latter then had recourse to their arms and the 
mob dispersed, several of their number being 
killed or wounded. 

Mexico.—Late accownts state that the insurrec- 
tion under Alvarez is nearly subdued. Several of 
the leaders have been taken prisoners and Alva- 
rez was almost destitute of resources. Santa Anna 
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ceived with general submission and return to al- 
legiance on the part of the inhabitants. 


Domestic—Concress.—In Senate, on the 17th 
inst., after the presentation of a large number of pe. 
titions against the Nebraska Bill, a bill was reported 
for enlarging the judicial system of the United 
States. One of the provisions of this bill exempts 
the Judges of the Supreme Court from the perfor. 
mance of Circuit duties. The House bill to graduate 
and reduce the price of public lands was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
The Senate then went into Executive Session. The 
Gadsden treaty was finally rejected by a vote of 
27 to 18. 

On the 18th, remonstrances against the payment 
of the Amistad claim, petitions in favor of the erec- 
tion of suitable Post Office buildings in Philadelphia, 
remonstrances against the Nebraska bill, and a me- 
morial from Jewish citizens, asking that efforts may 
be made to secure religious toleration to Americans 
in foreign countries, were presented to the Senate. 
Several bills of minor importance were passed. On 
the 19th, the House amendments to the Senate bill 
increasing the pay of clerks in the departments was 
concurred in. A bill was also passed for rewarding 
the discoverer of practical anesthesia. On the 
2th twelve petitions from various States were pre- 
sented, asking the abolition of the unconstitutional 
office of Chaplain. A bill was passed establishing 
a land system for the Territory of New Mexico. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill increas- 
ing the salaries of clerks in the Departments was 
passed on the 18th inst. A bill to enable the people 
of Oregon to form a State Constitution, and to pro- 
vide for the admission of such State into the Union 
was introduced and referred to the Committee on 
Territories. On the 19th, the Senate bill, granting 
10,000,000 of acres of the public lands for the bene- 
fit of the indigent insane in the several States was 
passed by a vote of 81 yeas to 53 nays. 


Pennsy_vania LecisLature.—In Serate, the re- 
solutions relative to the hours of labor were passed 
on the 17th inst., also, a large number private bills. 
On the 18th the bill to transfer the Franklin rail- 
road to the Cieaveland, Painsville and Ashtabula 
Railroad Company passed Committee of the Whole, 
and a bill to transfer the same road to the Sunbury 
and Erie Railroad Company passed first reading. A 
bill to amend the State Constitution so as to limit 
the State debt and to prevent municipal subscrip- 
tions passed first reading. On the 2ist, the bill re- 
gulating the hours of labor in factories having been 
returned from the House with the Senate’s amend- 
ments non-concurred in, the Senate insisted on its 
amendments, and a Committee of Conference was 
appointed. On the 22d, the Committee of Confer- 
ence on the Prohibitory Liquor bill submitted a 
— recommending the adoption of a resolution to 
submit an abstract of the proposed law to a vote of 
the people. The question of the adoption of the 
report was deferred until the 25th inst. The bill 
to prevent abuses in the sale of intoxicating drinks 
passed finally. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill relative 
to the title to Windmill Island passed the third read- 
ing on the 18th inst. On the 19th, the House de- 
cided to adjourn on 2d prox. provided the Senate 
concur. The Senate amendments to the bill for the 
sale of the Public Works were concurred in and the 
bill passed finally. The General Appropriation bill 





had advanced as far as Chilpanciugo, and was re- ' was discussed during the entire session of the 22d. 





































































































































































































































